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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The scientific treatment of delinquent children. — During a period when both 
America and Europe have been forced to record an increase in juvenile crime, 
and when the environments which stimulate such behavior seem to be far too 
strong for the agencies operating in behalf of the child, a book with a hopeful 
interpretation of the situation is indeed welcome. The fact that such a book 
comes from an author of highest repute in this field of study adds a further 
element of encouragement to those concerned with child welfare. A recent book 1 
by Dr. H. H. Goddard not only records the progress of the Ohio Bureau of 
Juvenile Research but also gives a most excellent discussion of the problems 
of the delinquent child. 

The operation of the Ohio bureau, which is explained in considerable 
detail, is made the basis for the discussion. Some indication of the extent 
of the bureau's service during its brief period of existence may be gained from 
the following summary. 

There have been three hundred and sixty-seven committed cases. These have 
been in residence at the Bureau cottages and under constant observation and study 
for periods ranging from two days to several months. The average time is about one 
week at the present. 

The voluntary cases number 3,342, of whom 1,034 have come to the laboratory 
for examination and 2,308 have been examined away from the laboratory. This 
gives as a total 3,578 cases individually examined during the two years. 

It may be mentioned that besides these cases we have examined 10,800 cases by 
the group method [p. 51]. 

The aim of the bureau is to make a complete mental and physical diag- 
nosis of its cases, following this by proper remedial treatment and ultimate 
assignment to the necessary supervising agency. 

In developing methods of mental diagnosis of the delinquent child a 
particularly valuable service has been rendered. The diagnoses of delinquent 
cases are made in terms of both intelligence levels and normality or abnormality 
of mental function. The relation of intelligence level, particularly in the case 
of the feeble-minded, to the problem of delinquency is already well known. 

1 Henry H. Goddard, Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
192 1. Pp. viii+120. 
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However, the cases of abnormality of function, which constitutes a psychopathic 
condition in the child, are less well understood. Since abnormal mental 
functioning may occur at any mental level, there may be many delinquent 
cases which measure up to all of the standards of a general intelligence test, but 
which exhibit marked psychopathic tendencies when other means of diagnosis 
are employed. 

It is the psychopath who has not deteriorated but has a normal level or even, as 
many of them have, a superior level of intelligence that constitutes a great social 
problem. Such a psychopathic child has all the skill and ability of the normal person 
but without any control or any regard for the social conventions; consequently he 
yields to his deeper and more primitive impulses: becomes a thief, a liar, a sex pervert 
or other troublesome person. In short, he is not fit to be loose in a community; and 
society cannot tolerate him. Consequently he is arrested and brought into court, but 
not being feeble-minded, nor insane as the law recognizes insanity, he is only bad and 
therefore subject for punishment [p. 41]. 

Dr. Goddard gives a careful discussion of the psychopathic child, explains 
some of the tests which are used for discovering such a condition, gives numer- 
ous examples of such cases, and suggests proper treatment. 

Declaring that the problem of juvenile delinquency is solvable and that 
the " hit-or-miss guess work procedure " of the past can be replaced by a scien- 
tific method of treatment, the author proposes a program of attack. A chapter 
entitled "The Schools' Opportunity to Prevent Delinquency" makes a 
vigorous plea for a better socialization of its pupils on the part of the school. 

The book accomplishes three things in a most effective manner. First, in 
presenting the work of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, it outlines a plan 
for dealing with the problem which may serve as a guide for the organization 
of such work in other states. Second, it gives a discussion of certain phases 
of the psychology of delinquency which will be of interest and value to all 
serious students of this problem. And third, it demonstrates the complexity 
of psychological analysis which many workers with intelligence tests have 
assumed is all too simple. The book should be widely read. 

G. T. Busweix 



State school surveys. — With a view to providing more adequate support 
and securing more effective administration of public education, a number of 
states have recently made radical changes in the school code. In practically 
all of the other states, some more or less fundamental reorganization of the 
scheme of operation of the school system is under consideration. In planning 
revisions affecting the organization or administration of state school systems, 
comparative data from the experience or present conditions of other states 
similarly situated are not always accessible; hence state school-survey reports 
at this time will be received with unusual interest. Because of the rather 
extraordinary problems faced by the school authorities of southern states, a 



